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and strike westwards into Macedonia to drive
a wedge between Greece and Serbia. In such
a case it seemed more than possible that Greece
would be crashed.
It is fair also to say that Bulgaria's refusal of
a promise of neutrality was for Greece an
ominous and formidable fact. It is inevitable
that Greece should have been looking rather at
her resentful neighbour than at those larger
aims of European interest which filled the policies
of the Western Powers; it was natural and
human that her first and possessing fear should
be lest the work of the war of 1913 should be
undone. For in that terrible war the price of
victory had been appallingly high for so small a
nation. No less than 30,000 Greek soldiers had
been killed within a few days in that tremendous
onslaught which had driven back the treacherous
Bulgarian attack. Greece, with her small supply
of men, could not lightly contemplate the repeti-
tion of such a sacrifice, or the loss of the gains
which had been so fearfully purchased.
Mr. Lloyd George did not give up hope. He
knew enough to foresee, for instance, that the
new attack of Bulgaria was bound to come, and
that the most prudent course was to forestall
it. It was at this moment that the suggestion
came from Greek sources/ that Mr, Lloyd George
should himself go out to the Balkans as a Com-
missioner to bring together the Balkan States.
Mr, Lloyd George himself consented ; and Mr.
Asquith approved. But it was soon found that
1 This suggestion actually came from Sir John Stavridi, the
Gr$ek Consul-General,